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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, April, 1902. 

THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION 

OF THE MODERN LAN 

G UA GE ASSO CIA TION 

OF AMERICA. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association 
of America was held at Champaign, 111., Dec. 
26-28. In point of attendance and general 
quality of the papers read there seemed to be 
indications of an increased interest and eleva- 
tion of standards in the Mississippi Valley, 
from which the membership of the Central 
Division is principally drawn. On Thursday 
evening the annual address of the president 
was given by Prof. James Taft Hatfield of 
Northwestern University. His discussion of 
Scholarship and the Commonwealth was most 
felicitous in theme and very rich in suggestions 
for the future of the Modern Language As- 
sociation. Among others the point was made 
that academic education should stand in closer 
relation to civic life ; that the university should 
be training more men for the state and that 
the state should look more to the university 
for men to fill its offices. He emphasized the 
importance of having the Modern Language 
Association act as a unit in elevating the work 
and the importance of its members to their 
proper position. It was also suggested in veiw 
of the number of excellent teachers who are 
unable to obtain positions, while incompetent 
and poorly prepared teachers with some in- 
fluence are often appointed, that the Modern 
Language Association use its influence to en- 
deavor through its officers to exercise some 
control over the appointments of instructors 
in modern language work in colleges and high 
schools, or at least that it should be regarded 
as a court of reference in regard to the qualifi- 
cation of candidates for such positions. With 
regard to the value of the Association and the 
annual meetings to the members, Prof. Hat- 
field said : 

"It is, therefore, worth much to us, scattered, 
isolated, and almost swallowed up in the great 



ocean of American commercialism, that we 
should now and then come together and re- 
fresh our faith in the value of our mission ; 
that of faithfully keeping alive the tender 
plant of pure humanism. It is profitable to 
meet now and then, were it only to encourage 
us as guardians of that fair and serene domain, 
whose interests are all those most sacred 
ideals which our better humanity loves and 
cherishes." 

The opening monologue of Goethe's Faust, 
with special reference to lines 418-429 was the 
title of the first paper of the session on Friday 
morning, read by Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, of the 
University of Wisconsin. It consisted of: 1. A 
critical review of the literature on this topic 
from Scherer's article of 1886 to Minor's inter- 
pretation of 1901. 2. A list of mooted points 
on which opinion still differs more or less. 3. A 
detailed treatment of these points, especially 
of the crucial line, Flieh I Aufl Hinaus ins 
weite Land, and of Scherer's Flickverse: Ihr 
schwebt, ihr Geister, etc. In conclusion Prof. 
Hohlfeld expressed the opinion that logical 
and artistic consistency exists in the scene, 
but that Collin's and Minor's view must be 
modified in several important respects. 

Prof. Albert E. Jack's paper consisted of a 
study of English Elegiac Poetry, with a Bib- 
liography. The different forms of elegiac 
poetry were discussed and brief reference was 
made to the individual works of some of the 
more representative writers of elegiac poetry. 
The possibility of influence of the Italian poets 
in Tennyson's In Memoriam, particularly that 
of Petrarch's sonnets was also mentioned, and 
attention was called to coincidences in metre, 
as well as to the testimony of the English 
poet's diary. 

In What Order Shall Luther's Works Be 
Read was discussed by Dr. W. W. Florer of 
the University of Michigan. Attention was 
called to the fact, that, although Luther's im- 
portance in the development of the NHG. 
written language is recognized by every 
scholar, his works do not receive due consid- 
eration in the college curriculum. Dr. Florer 
made an earnest plea for more general recog- 
nition of Luther's importance and believe that 
better results might be obtained if a beginning 
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were made with the Bible translation of 1545, 
which represents Luther's fullest development 
and offers but few linguistic difficulties. After 
having been thus introduced to Luther's vo- 
cabulary through a work the subject of which 
he is perfectly familiar with, the student may 
profitably take up the earlier writings of Luther. 
Dr. Florer also advocated the reading of the 
modern revisions and translations of the Bible 
by the beginner before entering upon the 
study of the German classics. 

The paper of Prof. C. von Klenze, of the 
University of Chicago, was of more than usual 
interest and bore evidence of an immense 
amount of investigation. The subject was 
Goethe's Predecessors in Italy. The essayist 
stated that it was an attempt to ascertain 
whether the poet's attitude to Italy, its art and 
artists, its national life, etc., as expressed in the 
Italienische Reise, was original with Goethe, 
or simply a reflection of the traditional view 
expressed in a maturer and more powerful 
form. An examination of travelers' accounts 
of Italy published during the eighteenth cen- 
tury shows that up to about 1786 there existed 
no appreciation for anything but the antique ; 
Medieval art was despised, the early Renais- 
sance art was unknown and Michelangelo was 
regarded as a barbarian. The eighteenth 
century traveler missed the flavor and color 
of cities ; he traveled without appreciation, 
merely from curiosity. Addison, for example, 
thoroughly familiar with his Latin, sees only an- 
tiquity; the places which he visits remind one of 
passages from Vergil which he knows by heart. 
Winckelmann was unable to see anything in 
Venice ; for him it might as well have been a 
Pfarrdorf built out in the ocean. Florence 
bored him. Prof, von Klenze's conclusion was 
that Goethe did in Italy precisely all that his 
predecessors did, and but little more. He was 
very much interested in Classical antiquity 
and neglected more and more other forms of 
art. His is the most powerful and mature ex- 
pression of that point of view, which we have 
now outgrown. 

One of the few papers of a pedagogical na- 
ture was that of Prof. D. K. Dodge, of the 
University of Illinois, on Intercollegiate Agree- 
ment in English Courses. Particular emphasis 
was laid upon the possibility of increasing the 



efficiency of graduate work in English by the 
adoption of something like uniformity in the 
undergraduate work of the colleges. If a 
number of the leading universities would agree 
upon a definite requirement as to amount and 
kind of work as a pre-requisite for admission 
to advanced courses, much time and effort 
would be saved the student. Possibly the 
presence of courses in Shakespeare and Nine- 
teenth Century poetry in the announcements 
of nearly all the colleges may be regarded as 
a sign of a tendency toward at least some uni- 
formity. In the list of required studies Old 
English should be included. 

The paper of Prof.K.Pietsch, of the University 
of Chicago, discussed an Old Spanish Version 
of the Disticha Catonis belonging to the thir- 
teenth century. The popularity of the Disticha 
Catonis in Spain during the Middle Ages is 
attested by the number of MSS. and early 
prints of the Latin original, as well as by allu- 
sions to the supposed author and quotations 
from the Disticha in such early Spanish works 
as the Libra de Alexandre, the Siete Partidas 
of King Alfonso el Sabio, the Castigos i Docu- 
ments of King Sancho IV, the Sobre el Credo 
(MS. of the Escorial) of Pedro Pascual, bishop 
of Jaen, etc. Most noticeable among these 
quotations is that found in Pedro Pascual, 
inasmuch as a copla en cuaderna via quoted 
twice by him occurs also in a print of Leon, 
1533 (Vienna, Hofbibliothek) entitled Castigos 
y exemplos de Caton, which fact puts it beyond 
doubt that the Castigos, a version of the 
Disticha en cuaderna via, dates as far back as 
the thirteenth century. Other editions of this 
version are Medina del Campo, 1542 (British 
Museum, mentioned by Perez Pastor, La Im- 
prenta en M. del C, p. 17 from Cat. Heber) ; 
Medina del Campo, 1543 (Madrid, Bibl. Nac, 
found by the essayist) ; Burgos, 1563 (Library 
of Gayangos cf. Gallardo. nr. 514 — the copy 
seems to have disappeared) and Alcald de 
Henares, 1586 (Library of the Marques de 
Jerez, cf. Pirez Pastor, I. c). Prof. Pietsch is 
engaged upon a reconstruction of the much 
corrupted text. 

A paper by Dr. May Thomas, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was entitled A Comparison of 
the Tristran and Isolde Story. The three ver. 
sions compared were the twelfth century epic 
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represented by Chretien de Troyes, the fif- 
teenth century prose version as a typical repre- 
sentative of which Thomas Malory was taken, 
and Richard Wagner's interpretation in the 
nineteenth century. The subject was discussed 
from the standpoint of the different ideals in 
regard to the position of woman, morality, 
duty, etc.; reference was also made to the 
dramatic and technical purpose of the love 
potion in the different versions. 

A very interesting paper on Some Features 
of the Technique of Adam Bede was read by 
Prof. Violet D. Jayne, of the University of 
Illinois. The limits of this report unfortunately 
permit no proper discussion of it, but its value 
as a study in method makes it desirable 
that its appearance in print may not be long 
deferred. 

Prof. T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the University 
of Chicago, presented a paper on the Sources 
of Marie de France's Espurgatoire Seint 
Patriz. He has found that one of the Harley 
MSS. of the Tractatus de Purgatorio Sancti 
Patricii contains a text which stands very 
close to that used by Marie de France in her 
metrical translation. Use has also been made 
of the three Latin texts published by Mall in 
1889 ; the Latin and Old French texts will be 
placed in parallel columns, and will appear in 
the Decennial Memorial volumes of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In revising the Old French 
text the editor profits materially by the re- 
views of his first edition, especially by those 
of Messrs. H. A. Todd, K. Warnke, and G. 
Paris. 

The paper of Prof. C. F. McClumpha, of the 
University of Minnesota, on the Classification 
of the Short Story was introduced by a com- 
parative table of the contents of the November 
numbers of six popular magazines, showing 
the amount of space given to the short story 
in comparison with that devoted to the serial 
novel, the essay, and poetry. A brief historical 
sketch of the growth of story-telling was 
presented in which the essential differences 
among the various kinds of narrative were 
pointed out. These differences lead to the 
many distinctions that furnish possible defini- 
tions of the chief forms of Active narrative 
known to us to-day as romance, novel, and 
short story. Special stress was laid on the 



many possible distinctions that indicate the 
exact nature of the short story, in order to 
separate the short story from that with which 
it is so often confused, namely, the novel or 
novelette. The general classification of the 
novel was then discussed, showing the advan- 
tages that could be derived from it in aiding 
the student to understand the various forms 
and tendencies of fiction. But the general 
classification of the novel will not suffice for 
the short story. Three modes of classification 
were then presented, each being fully illus- 
trated by selected works : 1. a classification 
determined by the form of the short story ; 2. 
a classification based on the treatment of the 
plot; 3. a classification determined by the 
subject matter. The first mode of classifica- 
tion considers only the formal or exterior part 
of the story. It is essentially superficial and 
affords very indefinite results. Every new 
form may give a new class, but the most 
frequent forms occurring furnish eight note- 
worthy classes: 1. the personal or ego nar- 
rative, 2. the impersonal, 3. the story re- 
counted in a series of letters, 4. in the form of 
a diary, 5. a combination of all possible forms, 
namely, letters, telegrams, diary, narrative, 
etc., 6. it may be a conundrum, 7. it may be a 
so-called pastel in prose, or prose-poem, 8. it 
may be dramatic in form, such as a one-act 
play. The other modes of classification were 
given in detail and the paper was concluded 
by a plea for the above classification merely 
as a means for the study of the short story. 
While conceding that no table of classification 
could ever be complete, the writer contended 
that the study of this recent development in 
fiction will be facilitated greatly by some scien- 
tific mode of classification. 

Prof. Starr W. Cutting, of the University of 
Chicago, had for the subject of his paper, Das 
and Was in Relative Clauses Dependent on 
Substantivised Adjectives in Modern German. 
The paper will be published in full in the near 
future. 

The Influence of Wilhelm Muller on Heine's 
Lyric Poetry, by Prof. John Scholte Nollen, 
Iowa College, was based upon a metrical study 
of the works of the two German poets with 
especial reference to the relation of Heine's 
Lyrisches Intertnezzo to Muller's jj Gedichte. 
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In a letter to Wilhelm Muller, dated June 
7th, 1826, Heine testifies that he owes the 
metre as well as the musical effect of his In- 
termezzo to the influence of Muller's lyrics. 
Though Heine was not always sincere in such 
admissions of influence, it appears that in this 
case his statements are correct in every par- 
ticular. The year 1821, in which Mailer's 77 
Gedichte appeared, was actually pivotal for 
Heine's lyric poetry in the very things noted 
in Heine's letter. With this year the crudity, 
harshness, and roughness, the affectation of 
primitive effect, the abuse of diminutives and 
of the horrible, the monotony of rhythm and 
rime, which characterize many of the poems 
of the Junge Leiden, disappear once for all. 
Heine had evidently learned from Muller to 
avoid the superficial' imitation of the Volkslied 
that marked his earlier verse. The metre to 
which Heine refers in his letter must be that of 
the Hildebrandston which is the charac- 
teristic form of Muller's collection, appearing 
far more frequently there than in any other 
representative collection of German lyrics aside 
from Heine's. And it appears that that of the 
Hildebrandston is the overwhelmingly pre- 
vailing form in Heine's verse exactly during 
the years 1821 to 1824, when, according to his 
own statement, he was strongly influenced by 
Muller. Aside from this one form, the metrical 
character of Heine's and Muller's verse is 
widely different. The presumption of Muller's 
influence upon Heine during the period named 
is confirmed by the very large number of 
echoes of motifs and turns of speech from 
Muller in Heine's poetry. A background was 
formed for the study of these parallels by an 
examination of the lyric poetry of Goethe, 
Tieck, A. W. Schlegel, Brentano, Uhland, 
Eichendorff, the Wunderhom, and other col- 
lections of Volkslieder. The argument for 
the influence of Muller upon Heine in the 
parallel passages found rests upon the follow- 
ing facts : that there is no corresponding simi- 
larity with all the mass of other lyric poetry 
studied; that the parallel passages almost 
without exception appear in Muller's poetry 
earlier than in Heine's; that the coincident 
passages in Heine's verse belong almost ex- 
clusively to the years 1821 to 1824, or are later 
echoes from these years. 



Dr. Philip Allen in his paper on With. Muller 
presented some of the unpublished writings of 
the German romantic poet, which are to ap- 
pear in book form during the present year at the 
University of Chicago Press. These consist of, 
1. A Diary, 2. Twenty-four letters, 3. Nine 
Sonnets, 4. Miscellaneous small papers of in- 
terest. This material, much of it of considerable 
biographical importance, was sent to Dr. Allen 
and Prof. Hatfield by Mrs. Georgina Muller, 
wife of the lamented Oxford professor, F. Max 
Muller, and daughter-in-law of the poet. 

The paper of Dr. Marcus Simpson, of North- 
western University .entitled Notes on Wie land's 
Translation of Shakespere, gave some idea of 
the comparatively little interest which Ger- 
many of the eighteenth century felt for the 
great English poet. Before Wieland's trans- 
lation Shakespere's dramas were but little 
known in Germany, although a few transla- 
tions of separate plays and inaccurate state- 
ments and criticisms had appeared. Wieland 
translated twenty-two dramas under great dif- 
ficulty with few books and no friends to aid 
him. The translation (1762-6) was severely 
criticized by Gerstenberg and ably defended 
by Lessing. His treatment of Shakespere was 
mechanical and often unpoetical. Many ex- 
amples were collected and in part cited show- 
ing his inability to render the English original 
in fitting German. Wieland himself mentions 
the work but little in his letters. His article in 
Teutscher Merkur, 1773, on Der Geist Shake- 
speares, is of interest as showing the change 
in Wieland's conception of Shakespeare in the 
years following his translation. The altera- 
tions of the original text made by Pope and 
Warburton, whose edition he used, were mainly 
adopted by him, though at times he reverted 
to the original text for his translation. His 
worst fault in the work was the ruthless omis- 
sion of passages and at times of scenes. The 
translation affected his own work and attitude 
towards the drama, though he never quite ap- 
preciated Shakespere. 

The Sources of Cyrano's Histoire Comique 
des Estats et Empire de la Lune was the title 
of the paper read by Asst. Prof. John R. Ef- 
finger, Jr., of the University of Michigan. The 
object of this paper was to show how Cyrano, 
in writing his Histoire Comique des Estats et 
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Empire de la Lune (published in 1656, a year 
after his death, though probably in manuscript 
as early as 1649) was influenced, — 

1st. By the general notions current in his 
time regarding the existence of other in- 
habited worlds and the possibility of aerial 
navigation, and, 

2nd. By a book entitled, The Man in the 
Moone, Or a Discourse of a Voyage Thither, 
by Domingo Gonsales, The Speedy Messenger, 
London, Printed by John Norton and are to be 
sold by Joshua Kirton and Thomas Warren, 
1636, which is known to have been written by 
Francis Godwin, Bishop of Hereford. A 
French translation by Jean Baudoin, appeared 
in Paris in 1648. The writer did not claim to 
be the first to call attention to this English 
book, but he wished to show by actual com- 
parison, as had not been done before, that be- 
yond the general idea of a lunar voyage, 
Cyrano had merely copied a few details from 
Godwin's book, and had then gone on to a 
general satirical criticism of seventeenth cen- 
tury society in France, which was of far greater 
scope than anything to be found in the Eng- 
lish tale of marvelous adventure, which was 
Utopian and uncritical. It was shown also, 
that Cyrano frankly acknowledged his ac- 
quaintance with Godwin's book. 

Prof. W. E. Simonds, of Knox College, pre- 
sented a Record of the Shakespearean Plays 
Performed in Chicago in Five Seasons. The 
dramatic seasons included in this report are 
those of 1895-96, '96-'97, '97-98, '98-'99> '99" 
*oo. The following plays have been produced : 
Mid. N.'s D., five times; Com. of Er., eight 
times ; Two Gent, of Ver., four times ; Much 
Ado, six times; Twelfth Night, four times; 
Tam. of the Shrew, twenty-one times ; Hen. 
IV, four times ; Mer. of Ven., twenty-six times; 
As You Like It, twenty times; King Lear, 
three times; Jul. Cses., four times; Ant. and 
Cleo., eight times; Othello, twelve times; 
Macbeth, nineteen times; Rich. Ill, twenty- 
three times; Hamlet, thirty-six times; Rom. 
and Jul. fifty-nine times; Cymbeline, fifteen 
times ; The Tempest, five times. This gives 
us a list of nineteen plays of which there were 
two hundred and eighty-two performances, an 
average of fifty-six plays for each season. 

The paper of Prof. Julius Goebel, of Leland 



Stanford Jr. University, on the Authenticity 
of Goethe's Sesenheim Songs, was presented 
in his absence in a brief summary. An ex- 
amination of the various arguments which 
have been advanced against the authenticity 
of the songs copied in 1835 by Heinrich Kruse, 
shows that there is not the slightest reason to 
doubt Kruse's veracity. The originals which 
Kruse copied were lost, however, when Stoeber 
in 1837 made his copies. The three poems 
which were found among the papers of Lenz 
may have been obtained by the latter from 
Friederike. The inner evidence derived from 
a careful study of the style and the diction of 
the poems goes to prove that all the poems 
found by Kruse must be ascribed to Goethe. 

Prof. Malcolm W. Wallace, of Beloit Col- 
lege, presented the last chapter of a study of 
the Influence of Plautus on English Dramatic 
Literature in the Sixteenth Century, which is 
being published by Scott, Foresmanand Co. as 
an introduction to The Birthe of Herculus, 
a sixteenth century play. The Last Decade of 
the Century was the title of the chapter read, 
and an endeavor was made to trace the Plau- 
tine influence in Mother Bombie, The Comedy 
of Errors, The Silver Age, and Timon of 
Athens. 

Literary Criticism in France by Prof. E. P. 
Baillot, of Northwestern University, provoked 
an animated discussion. The essayist ex- 
pressed the fear that at present the reading of 
criticism was tending to replace study of the 
authors themselves. While not depreciating 
criticism, he feared the excessive number of 
critics. 

Mr. George A. Mulfinger, of the South Di- 
vision High School, Chicago, discussed in his 
paper the Sources of Kurnberger' s 'Amerika- 
miide.' The belief so long current, to the 
effect that Kurnberger more or less embodied 
Lenau's experiences in the United States, 
seems to be entirely fallacious. The following 
works were, however, very skillfully used by 
Kurnberger: Reise Sr. Hoheit des Herzogs 
Bernhardt zu Sachsen- Weimar - Eisenach 
durch Nord-Amerika in den Jahren 1824-6 
(herausgegeben von H. Luden, Weimar, F. von 
Raumer); Die Vereinigten Staatenvon Nord- 
Amerika (Leipzig, 1845, Dr. M. Wagner und 
K. Scherzer); Reisen in Nord-Amerika in 
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den Jahren 1852-3 (Leipzig, 1853, G. Duden) ; 
Bericht uber eine Reise nach den westlichen 
Staaten Nordamerikas (Bonn, 1829) ; Seals- 
field's Morton oder die grosse Tour ; George 
Howard's Brautfahrt, Der Squatter Regu- 
lator and Das Cajiitenbttch. — The details of 
these investigations are soon to be published 
in Americana Gennanica. 

In his paper on Taine, Dr. H. P. Thieme 
offered an explanation of Taine's salient 
quality, based on psycho-physiology. Taine's 
system and salient quality are inseparable and 
lead to a high standard of morality ; a morality 
whose province lies in the tearing down and 
building up of the physical organism, from 
which evolve the psychic or moral phenomena. 

Of the paper on The Development of the 
Middle High German Ablaut in Modern Ger- 
man by Dr. Paul O. Kern, of the University 
of Chicago, only that portion dealing with 
the development of the MHG. preterite 
into its present form was presented, 1. the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of subdivisions, 
2. the leveling out of sing, and plur. 1. In 
series i, e as well as ei seems to have been 
simultaneously supplanted by the vowel of the 
plural ; in ii ou yielded to the b- class. In iii 
we find o (Brenner, Grundzuge § 5<5) and schund 
(Z.f. d. Phil, xxxii, 108 f.) by the side of the 
old sing. a. For the new o- classes in iv (be- 
foht) and v (wog) see von Bahder, p. 109, no. 
2. The victory of the vowel of the plural in all 
classes but one is due to the following causes : 
its domination within the tense (i, ii, iv, v), re- 
occurrence in the past part, (i, ii, iv b (befehlen) 
v b (wegen)), furnishing a means of differ- 
entiating from the new present (i, ii) and vowel 
lengthening (iv a, v a). Von Bahder's sug- 
gested explanation of the retention of MHG. 
a in iii needs modification. The a- subjunc- 
tives do not appear before or simultaneous 
with the u- plural (cf. ( for example, Americana 
Germanica i, 3, 46). The pronunciation finde 
for fiinde removed the latter from its indicative 
by grouping it with the pres. This reduced 
the majority of the vowel of the plur. in the 
pret. ind. giving the sing, an even chance. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, Starr W. 
Cutting, University of Chicago; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Raymond Weeks, University of 



Missouri; First Vice-President, Violet D. 
Jayne, University of Illinois; Second Vice- 
President, John R. Effinger, Jr.; Third Vice- 
President, Laurence Fossler, University of 
Nebraska ; Members of the Council, C. Al- 
phonso Smith, University of Louisiana; A. R. 
Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin; W. E. 
Simonds, Knox College ; C. von Klenze, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; C. W. Eastman, University 
of Iowa. The next annual meeting of the 
Central Division of the Association will be held 
in Chicago. 

Clarence Willis Eastman. 
University of Iowa. 



CHAUCER'S lavender. 

Chaucer uses the word lavender only once. 
It occurs in the Legend of Good Women (1. 
358), in the following brief description of Envy : 

Envye is lavender of the court alway ; 
For she ne parteth, neither night ne day. 
Out of the hous of Cesar; thus seith Dante; 
Who so that goth, algate she wol nat wante. 

'Dante' means Inferno xiii, 64, and the pas- 
sage there (as quoted by Skeat) runs as fol- 
lows : 

La meretrice, che mai dalP ospizio 
Di Cesare non torse gli occhi putti, 
Morte commune, e delle eorti vizio, 
Infiammb contre me gli animi tutti. 

Skeat glosses Chaucer's lavender as laundress, 
washerwoman ; and in his note (Clar. Press 
ed. of Leg. of Good Women, p. 143) says that 
Chaucer "has neatly substituted lavender for 
the meretrice of the original," and he adds 
(Works, vol. iii, p. 304) that the "presentation 
to us of Envy as the person who washes all the 
dirty linen of the court, is particularly happy." 
The figure does not seem to me such a happy 
one, and I cannot think that Chaucer means 
to say all this by his word lavender. It is not 
his habit to drag in such remote and hidden 
allusions, especially when there is no sug- 
gestion of them in his originals. The word 
here is evidently a fair equivalent of meretrice; 
and this meaning is, I think, safely established 
by the following quotations. Here as ever 
the Oxford Dictionary (though it does not de- 



